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The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cuartes Hernrora, Organist 


D> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ae women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 


out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MAYOR KLINE! 


Judge Charles H. Kline has just been reelected 
Mayor of Pittsburgh by a majority so large that 
it amounts to an almost universal expression of 
public confidence and esteem, and Mr. Kline has 
the proud privilege of so interpreting his victory. 
He has given Pittsburgh an able and efficient 
administration. His critics have said of him, as 
critics say of every municipal administration 
everywhere, that he should be discredited because 
in a population of more than a million there have 
been some sporadic cases of vice and crime. The 
answer to this censure is that Mayor Kline has 
from the beginning organized the City Govern- 
ment with executive chiefs whose integrity and 
ability are of the highest quality like unto his 
own, and that life and property and the general 
welfare of the people are safeguarded with an 
excellence that is not surpassed in any city in this 
country. He stands now in the happy assurance 
that his fellow citizens are backing him and that 
they have given him a mandate to continue in the 
intelligent development of their affairs for which 
his experience has so ably fitted him. He is the 
Mayor of all the people, and all the people should 
uphold and support him. 


GOOD WORDS 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 


I have just finished a careful perusal of the 
October issue of the CarneGie MaGazine. How 
splendid it is! You have wonderfully—shall I 
say, superbly2—combined Attractiveness and 
Dienirty in this monthly magazine. 

Did you ever hear of a Minister of the Gospel 
being a millionaire? I think not. Perhaps you 
never will. Well, anyway, I want you to know 
how stirred I was by the millionaire’s paragraph 
on the stewardship of wealth—Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 

I just wanted to take a few minutes out of a 
very busy day to send you this expression. By all 
means keep up the Carnecig MaGazine. 

—(Rev.) Witi1am Porkess 


WHAT IS A REPLICA? 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 


Cannot something be done to restore the word 
“‘replica’’ to its original meaning? It is frequently 
oak in the senses of reproduction, copy, and even 
imitation. The Century Dictionary defines rep- 
lica as ‘‘a work of art made in exact likeness of 
another and by the same artist, differing from a 
copy in that it is held to have the same right as the 
first made to be considered an original work.” 
And Webster: *‘A reproduction, facsimile, or copy, 
as of a picture or statue, especially one by the 
maker rt original and assumed to be of equal 
value.’” As true replicas are so rare, in the 
interest of accurate speech it is a pity that this 
(Continued on Page 190) 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


FOUNDER’S DAY 1929 


OUNDER’s Day was celebrated on 


Thursday afternoon, October 17, and - 


the decoration of Carnegie Music Hall 
seemed even to surpass some of the 
preceding years. The platform was 
resplendent with autumn plants and 
flowers, and the flags of fifteen nations 
whose painters made up this year’s 
Exhibition really embodied the accom- 
plishment of international peace. The 
trustees of the Institute ar other men 
representing the various interests of 
Pittsburgh were grouped on the plat- 
form and faced an audience which over- 
flowed the seating capacity of the Hall. 


PrEsIDENT Cuurcu: The seasons roll 
around. Comes Founder’s Day again. 
That is the way the moving-picture 
titles would phrase it. This afternoon 
is not going to be without its element of 
drama. In a little while we are to listen 
to an address by a great Arctic explorer, 
and through the courtesy of President 
Merrick of the Westinghouse Company 


the proceedings of this celebration are 
being broadcast over KDKA, and by 
special arrangement the radio connec- 
tions have been extended to the Ant- 
arctic Polar regions where Commander 
Byrd and the men in his expedition are 
listening intothem. Iam going to take 
the liberty of saying to Commander 
Byrd and his men that this large audi- 
ence in Carnegie Music Hall at Pitts- 
burgh unites in giving them a most 
cordial greeting eal fellowship and 
affection, and that their wives, their 
mothers, their children, and their 
families join with us in this loving 
remembrance. If you approve of that 
message to these aceite tombe will 
you let Commander Byrd know it by 
your friendly applause? [Prolonged 
applause| 


Dr. Charles Heinroth will play “‘La 
Gazza Ladra’’ by Rossini. I am told 
that this title means the pilfering 
magpie. 
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FOUNDER'S DAY GROUP, OCTOBER 17, 1929, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Seated, left to right: James R. Mellon, Samuel Harden Church, Josiah Cohen, Donald B. MacMillan 
Standing, left to right: Dr. A. R. Robinson, Wilson S. Arbuthnot, John L. Porter, Stephen G. Porter, 


Taylor Allderdice, Mahmoud Samy Pasha, William Frew, 


Dr. Heinroth then played the selec- 
tion on the organ, with his usual 
brilliancy of execution. 


Tue PresipENT: The invocation will be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. A. R. Robin- 
son, minister of the Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. Rosinson: O God our Father in 
Heaven, who art the source of all 
beauty and all truth, the promoter of 
all permanent progress, we desire to 
give Thee the place of honor in the 
service of this afternoon. As we meet 
to honor the memory of him who laid 
the foundations of this great Institute 
we would still keep in mind the One of 
whom it is written, “Of old Thou hast 
laid the foundations of the earth.’’ 
As we shall listen to the thrilling story 
of the conquest of the North, we would 
remember Him of whom it is written, 
““He stretcheth the North over the 


and Homer Saint-Gaudens 


empty place.’” We beseech Thy blessing 

favor upon every phase of our 
service this afternoon. O Thou Al- 
mighty God, who “‘givest snow like 
wool and casteth forth ice like morsels, 
who sendeth out his word and melteth 
them, who causeth his wind to blow 
and the waters flow,’ we pray Thy 
mighty, loving care about that heroic 
little company so far away from us and 
yet linked by the wonders of Thy grace 
to us in this service. May Thy power 
rest upon this great Institute under 
whose auspices we are met, dedicated 
as it is to the appreciation of art, to the 
extension of literature, to the impor- 
tance of education. Let Thy Spirit be 
with all who shall minister to us in the 
service of the afternoon, we ask in 
Christ’s name and for His sake, Amen. 


Tue Presipent: The quartette from the 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church will 
now sing Kipling’s great hymn, ‘‘The 
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Recessional,’’ with the music by Regi- 
nald De Koven. Kipling warns us in 
this poem against placing our trust in 
iron shard and reeking tube. You will 
see upon this platform the flags of most 
of the great countries of the world; 
those of Germany and Austria inter- 
twined with the others, symbolizing 
a new day of peace. 


The quartette—Margaret Spaulding 
Stockdale, Soprano; Mabel King, Con- 
tralto; Will A. Rhodes Jr., Tenor; 
Raymond T. Griffin, Basso; with Earl 
Mitchell at the piano—then sang the 
stirring anthem. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The Captains and the Kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget —lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


Tue Presipent: Why do men go to the 
North Pole and to the South Pole? Why 
do they tempt fate by challenging nature 
in her most harsh and inaccessible 
strongholds? It is because the spirit of 
adventure is still dominant in the hearts 
of men. If there had been no love of 


adventure, Columbus would never have 
discovered America, and Lindbergh 
would never have made his lone flight 
across the Atlantic. The story of 
Arctic adventure is full of tragedy but 
it is full also of glory and of triumph. 
Commander Byrd is opening a new 
world of wonder at the South Pole. 
Commander MacMillan, through his 
explorations at the North Pole, has 
pushed back the frontier of the un- 
known; he has added much to our 
knowledge of that mysterious problem 
of terrestrial magnetism; and he has 
mapped a million square miles upon the 
land area of the earth. He was with 
Peary in 1909, when Peary reached the 
North Pole. In 1925, when Byrd was a 
member of his expedition, he attempted 
to reach the Pole by airplanes flying 
from his ship. He is going again to 
that fastness of ice and snow. We may 
wonder why. Let him answer. He 
will speak on a very timely topic, 
‘The True Value of Arctic Work.”’ 


CoMMANDER Donatp B. MacMILuan: 
The Arctic explorer is ever on the de- 
fensive. The true value of his work 
is not only questioned by the hard- 
headed business man but by men in 
all walks of life. And why? Simply 
because in the mind of the average man 
value is not considered as intrinsic but 
exchangeable. For expenditure he wants 
results, tangible results. When Sir 
Martin Frobisher sailed away from 
England in 1578 in the biggest fleet 
that ever headed into Arctic or Ant- 
arctic Seas, the world visualized those 
same ships returning to their home port 
within a few months loaded to the decks 
with gold. Some of them had done so 
the year before and some did return that 
year, but the gold proved to be fool’s 
gold, the only kind of gold that has 
ever been returned from Arctic or Ant- 
arctic. 

Knowing this, man questions the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars for 
what he terms nothing. He questions 
the practical value, the survey, the 
delineation of coast lines, the accurate 
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mapping of unknown distant lands, 
theorizing that such, far beyond the 
confines of civilization, swept by the 
bitterly cold winds of the long Arctic 
night, summits and valleys filled with 
millions of cubic feet of ice thousands 
of years old, desolate and barren beyond 
imagination, will never be used as the 
home of man, or as a productive field 
for anything to enrich the world in any 
way. 

Such a belief, and, 1 may say, mis- 
conception of what has been termed 
“The Great White North’’ is largely 
based upon the contents of that great 
educator of the human race, the daily 
newspaper, which in the presentation 
of the so-called results of a home-com- 
ing expedition utilizes far more space 
in depicting the hardships and dangers 
and deaths than in reporting the dis- 
covery of a new species of animal or 
plant, in which a busy world is too 
busy to be interested. A new bug, 
butterfly, or fish adds nothing to the 
pay envelope on Saturday night. And 


even the narrative of the returning 
explorer, as planned and accepted by the 


publishers, in order to sell must be one 
largely of adventure and hairbreadth 
escapes. Nearly every scrap of scien- 
tific information is religiously removed 
and consigned to the appendix, that 
part of the book which is never read. 

In the annals of Arctic exploration 
possibly there has never been a more 
popular narrative than that written by 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane seventy-three 
years ago. Popular because of its 
beautiful English, popular because of 
the dangers of navigation in Melville 
Bay, of the daily fight of the staunch 
brig ‘Advance’ against the ever con- 
tending elements of the North, of the 
struggle to place that small ship in her 
winter quarters in Rensselaer Harbor, 
of the long Arctic night, of starvation 
and death of two of the men, of the 
retreat southward in open boats: an 
interesting story, but an expenditure of 
money with no real or lasting results or 

valuable results, comments the reader, 
who fails to note because of a lack of 


interest in such matters that beyond the 
end of the story following the rescue of 
Kane and his men by Captain Hart- 
stene’s Squadron we find listed 2,827 
observations on the temperature alone, 
facts of interest and real value to the 
meteorologist. 

The reader is thrilled upon turning 
the pages of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s 

‘“Farthest North,’’ a wonderful book 
in many ways, as it unfolds the picture 
of the ““Fram,"’ locked in her ice cradle, 
ever drifting northward into the un- 
known, subjected to such tremendous 
pressure that the ice of the Polar Sea 
came pouring over her rails and even 
into her cabins. When the book is 
closed, there remains the indelible 
picture of Nansen and Johansen trudg- 
ing northward over the polar pack, of 
their retreat southward, killing their 
dogs one by one in their fight for life, 
of their miserable shelter beneath a rock 
during the long Arctic night, of that 
historic swim in ice water in pursuit of 
their boat, of that fortunate and 
dramatic meeting of Nansen and Jack- 
son. Yes, the reader is entertained and 
remembers all of this, but not a single 
fact that will be recorded as the years 
go by as of real or permanent value. 
Such are to be found not in a popular 
narrative such as the public demands, 
but in a voluminous scientific report. 
Asa result we have the ever recurring 
question, ‘“‘Why do men go North if 
not to write, to lecture, and to syndi- 
cate the high lights of their expedition 
for enormous profits?”’ Is the purpose 
of an Arctic Expedition a seeking for 
mere adventure, for lecture and book 
material, for valuable mineral, for lands 
rich in resources, or are such natural and 
inevitable and subsidiary to the two 
main objectives, the seeking of scien- 
tific facts to add to the sum total of 
scientific knowledge and an accurate 
plotting of all lands upon the surface 
of this little world in which we live? 

As far as I can learn, even before the 
days of recorded history, the call of the 
North has been long and loud and per- 
sistent. There has always been a pecu- 
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liar fascination, a certain mysticism 
about the ends of the world. In the 
days of antiquity there were poetical 
and mythical conceptions galore. Such 
are always present where ignorance 
rules. One popular and generally ac- 
cepted belict was that in the North 
dwelt a very happy people, Hyperbo- 
reans by name, and so far north that 
their abode was even beyond the terri- 
bly cold winds in a land of sunshine and 
warmth. Strange to relate, these people 
lived in woods and groves and not in 
houses! War, sickness, and even old 
age were unknown! Life was one long 
happy existence of song and dancing. 
Certain ones even had the power of 
flight, and journeyed around the world 
on an arrow. Here there were temples 
floating freely in the air, — by 
wings and rich in offerings. The priests 


were giant brothers, twelve feet in 
height. When the sacred songs were 
sung, great clouds of swans came from 
the mountain, alighted upon the temple, 
and joined in the sacred rites. 

There were many variations of this 
Hyperborean legend. Beyond Europe, 


Asia, and Africa, which were islands 
surrounded by oceans, lay an immense 
land inhabited by huge animals and 
veritable giants, who lived to double 
our age. There were two races, the 
warlike and the pious. The former 
numbered no less than two million and 
were even born armed. They could be 
killed by stones or wood but not by 
iron. On the borders of their country 
was a land reaching far into the North, 
the name of which meant without re- 
turn, a land of neither darkness nor 
light, but covered with a veil of mist, 
a land of two streams, one of gladness 
and one of sorrow. 

The legends change with the years. 
From those of the Celts, we learn that 
amber originated from the tears of 
Apollo, which he shed in thousands 
when he left Alluring Heaven and 
visited the holy people in the Far 
North. 

The Greeks write of the Northland 
as follows: ‘‘This land is not too cold, 


not too warm, free from disease; care 
and sorrow are unknown there, the 
earth is without dust and sweetly per- 
fumed; the rivers run in beds of gold, 
and instead of pebbles they roll down 
pearls and precious stones.”’ 

In the sixth century we read of the 
northernmost people, the Issidonians, 
the one-eyed, long-haired Arimaspians, 
who dwelt at the mouth of the cave of 
the North Wind. We read also of the 
goat-footed people and a people who 
slept for six months in the year. 

And so one may follow the myths 
and traditions of the Arctic down 
through the centuries as the explorer 
gropes beyond the known world of 
light into the land of -mist and dark- 
ness, and as a result of his persistency 
and energy and daring, he slowly re- 
veals lands and people as they are. 

In the early days of ignorance and 
superstition such vague premonitions 
covering the remote were but natural, 
but hardly to be expected in our own 
time. Some of you well remember that 
persistent belief in the Open Polar Sea. 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane claimed to have 
actually discovered it. Dr. Isaac Hayes 
named his book ‘‘The Open Polar Sea.”’ 
Strong and scientific reasons were ad- 
vanced in support of the theory that, 
due to the centrifugal force exerted by a 
world spinning upon its axis, all drift or 
floating ice as soon as formed would 
have a tendency to leave the center of 
the circle, or that region surrounding the 
Pole, and flow toward the equator. 
Theoretically there could be no ice at 
the so-called ‘‘Top of the World.”’ It 
must be an “‘Open Polar Sea.”’ 

For many years man believed that if 
he would only persist in plodding on 
over the ice pack at the periphery of the 
Arctic Ocean, finally he would be re- 
warded by the sight of blue water over 
which he could joyfully sail on to the 
Pole. Old Captain John Knight re- 
ceived his orders from the King of Eng- 
land to sail to the Pole itself, but not 
to remain. He must return at once! 
The English explorer, Parry, with this 
imaginary sea dominating his thoughts, 
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conceived of the unique plan of fitting 
his boats with runners. th hus equipped, 
he and his men trudged and pulled and 
tugged sturdily northward over the 
surtace of the sea ice for days and days, 
until weary and despairing of further 
penne they reluctantly turned their 
aces southward, defeated. 

The British North Pole Expedition of 
1875, elaborately equipped and costing 
more than one half a million of dollars, 
still had faith in this mythical sea and 
started bravely northward from the 
shores of Grant Land, pulling their 
heavy boats through and over the 
pressure ridges of the Polar Basin. One 
by one they dropped with scurvy. 
Fortunately one man had _ sufficient 
strength to summon relief, else all 
would have perished. 

I wonder how many of you can re- 
member the ‘‘Hollow Earth Club,”’ 
composed of men who believed and 
argued that the earth was not an oblate 
spheroid but cylindrical in shape. 
By sailing northward and thence in- 
ward, man might reach the interior of 
the world. There he would find a 
great race of people living as com- 
fortably and as prosperously as man on 
the exterior of the globe. The Aurora, 
hitherto a mystery, was easily ex- 
plained. This was nothing but the 
reflection of prairie fires on the interior 
of the world through the holes at the 
top of the world. 

This belief was revived seventeen 
years ago with the publication of ‘““The 
Phantom of the Poles’’ by William 
Reid. I quote from that book as 
follows: 

‘The earth is hollow, The Poles so 
long sought are but phantoms. There 
are openings at the northern and south- 
ern extremities. In the interior are vast 
continents, oceans, mountains, and 
rivers. Vegetable and animal life are 
evident in this new world and it is 
probably peopled by races yet unknown 
to the dwellers upon the earth’s ex- 
terior. 

That such beliefs—ludicrous, ridicu- 
lous, and otherwise—were existent in 
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the minds not only of the ignorant but 
in those of the most highly educated is 
evidenced by the fact that there is a 
book found in nearly all of our best 
libraries entitled ‘*Paradise Found; the 
Cradle of the Human Race at the North 
Pole.’’ This book was written by the 
president of an American university, a 
scholar and a scientist, and one highly 
respected in educational circles. It is 
eee with friendly permission to 
Professor F. Max Miiller of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Its first paragraph 
is of interest: ‘‘This book is not the 
work of a dreamer. Neither has it pro- 
ceeded from a love of learned coekae 
Nor yet is it a cunningly devised fable 
aimed at particular tendencies in current 
science, philosophy, or religion. It isa 
thoroughly serious and sincere attempt 
to present what is to the author's mind 
the true and final solution of one of the 
greatest and most fascinating of all 
problems connected with the history 
of mankind.”’ 

Adam and Eve at the North Pole! 
And this all based upon the hypothesis 
that at one time this world of ours was 
a red-hot ball revolving in space, as it 
is revolving today. As the world slowly 
radiated heat, what part of the world 
would first cool sufficiently to receive 
life? That part remote from the direct 
rays of the sun, the ends of the world. 
Therefore, all life had its beginning at 
the Poles and journeyed on toward more 
southern latitudes when such had cooled 
sufficiently to receive it. 

Many scientists were of the opinion 
that the Polar Basin was necessarily 
shallow. Many asserted that it was 
deep. One well-known author and 
authority stated that undoubtedly there 
was a large mass of land at the North 
Pole as there is at the South Pole, that 
all great icebergs had their origin upon 
the shores of this land. 

And so, on down through the cen- 
turies man has reasoned, guessed, con- 
jectured, the scientist has theorized as 
to the actual condition in the Far 
North. And man would continue to do 
so today had Kane, Hayes, Hall, 
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Greely, Peary, and many others not 
gone North. 

When the explorer looked out over 
the bow of his ship at the great white 
ice field of Baffin and Melville Bay, he 
wondered what there was beyond, and 
man will continue to wonder until 
every coast line has been delineated and 
all lands accurately mapped. Strong 
ships were built to smash into that ice, 
iene were crushed. Yes, twenty in 
one day, one called the ‘Race Horse,”’ 
one of the largest and strongest of the 
Dundee whaling fleet, being literally 
turned inside out, her keel bursting up 
through her deck, and her masts falling 
over her side! Stronger ships were 
built, and when blocked by ice, men 
stepped out over the rails, harnessed 
themselves to their sledges and plodded 
on northward, crossing treacherous 
thin ice, climbing pressure ridges, 


mounting glaciers, until they stood at 
the most northern point of land in the 
world and looked out over a restless 
sea of ice some forty feet in thickness 
and stretching over the top of the world 
to the northern shores of Siberia, a 
grinding mass, never still, winter or 


summer. 

It seems but yesterday when Peary 
sailed out of Philadelphia on his first 
northern trip, and yet at that time the 
northern mie Greenland was a blank. 
No one knew how far North this land 
extended. Many declared that it 
reached on to the Pole itself and that its 
unknown end was possibly Wrangel 
Island, off the northern shores of 
Siberia. 

Landed on the beach, within twelve 
degrees of the Pole, with a broken leg, 
he would not go home. His friends 
believed in him. He would do what he 
came to do. In the early spring he 
disappears up over that great ice Sahara. 
He has gone on into the unknown. He 
stood on the back of one of the wonders 
of the world, an ice shield or dome 
500,000 square miles in area reaching 
practically from the sea to an altitude 
of 9,000 feet! A great level highway 
stretching indefinitely northward which 


brought forth the exclamation, ‘‘lI’ve 
found it!’ What did he mean? A new 
and untried route to the Pole! Man had 
attempted with the strongest ships 
made to open a road through the ice of 
the Polar Sea and had failed. From now 
on dogs would do the work. As he 
went on into the North, to his surprise 
his aneroid barometer indicated that he 
was going downward, and finally the 
day came when he stepped from the 
great ice cap into a rolling country, a 
land of butterflies, bumblebees, flowers, 
and herds of musk oxen. He had 
failed to reach the Pole, and failure was 
registered upon the minds of the public, 
but not upon the minds of the botanist, 
the entomologist, or the zoologist, who 
were not interested in the Pole but in 
the life of a theoretically barren and 
desolate region. Up to the present time, 
scientists have brought out of the 
North from beyond the Arctic Circle 
more than 700 species of phenogamous 
or true. flowering plants. As far north 
as land goes we find flowers during the 
summer months. We find them at the 
edge of the glacier, great rivers of ice 
stretching from the interior. We find 
them bordering the snow banks, and we 
would find them at the Pole itself if 
there were land there. And how ex- 
plained? Days and weeks and even 
months of continuous sunshine, far 
more during the growing period than in 
more southern and temperate zones. 
Peary failed again in 1894, failed again 
in 1895, failed again at Victoria Head- 
land, again at Etah, again at Cape 
Sabine, again at Lady Franklin Bay, 
again at Cape Morris Jesup, again at 
Cape Sheridan, but each time that he 
failed in reaching his objective he added 
something of real value to the knowl- 
edge of the world, either geographical 
or scientific. And then the day of all 
days, April 6, 1909, when at last he 
stood where man has never stood before 
or since! What did he find? was the 
great question, one which man had 
been trying to answer for more than 
three hundred years. Land or no land, 
a deep or a shallow, or an open polar 
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sea? No open polar sea. From Cape 
Columbia to the Pole itself, a distance 
of 413 miles, he found nothing but a 
great sea of ice, cracked by pressure 
into great pans, and by pressure also 
squeezed up into gigantic ridges, many 
of which extended as far as the eye 
could reach. 

There was no land, which he hoped 
to find. And very evidently there never 
has been land at the Pole, as quite con- 
clusively proven by the line of sound- 
ings, the last one being taken at a point 
estimated to be about five miles from 
the Pole. A crack in the ice was found 
through which a lead could be lowered, 
and down, down it went for some 9,000 
feet! A deep polar sea, and not a 
shallow one as some scientists were in- 
clined to believe. 

The attainment of the Pole naturally 
overshadowed other important work of 
the expedition, which was fortunate in 
finding two nests of the Knot (Tringa 
canutus) the first to be found, although 
the young were reported to be seen in 
this locality thirty-three years ago. 
Hundreds of fossils were gathered at 
the very edge of the polar sea. Coal 
seams within nine degrees of the Pole 
were examined and evidence found of a 
temperate and even tropical climate. 
Is it not of great interest and value to 
learn that where now we find 500,000 
square miles of ice, the thickness of 
which no one knows, but which reaches 
an altitude of eight, nine, and even ten 
thousand feet, there once grew the giant 
redwoods of California! Think of a 
bed of excellent coal twenty-five to 
thirty feet thick at 81° 45’ North 
Latitude! Here we have one of the 
biggest beds in the world, and in that 
bed we find evidence of three species of 
pine, two of spruce, the bald cypress— 
almost identical with that of- our 
Southern States—two species of poplar, 
birch, and hazel, a viburnum, and even 
a water lily! Hills now covered with 
ice were once covered with forests, and 
waters now at a temperature of +29.2° 
F., and practically concealed by the 
great polar pack, were as blue and as 


warm as the waters of our New Eng- 
land coast. During Tertiary times, 
according to Professor Asa Gray, 

‘Greenland had the climate of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia now.’’ Such 
facts are of greater value than the 
attainment of a pin point in the center 
of a field of ice, the accurate location of 
which can never be found. 

When walking along the edge of the 
Polar Sea twenty years ago, at a dis- 
tance of 430 miles from the North Pole, 
in a slight depression in the sand not 
two feet above high watermark, | 
discovered a single small egg, the egg 
of the Arctic Tern. When we grasp the 
full meaning of it all, we are amazed. 
In the tiny brain of that mother in her 
home in Patagonia, 11,000 miles dis- 
tant, there was the instinct to go; and 
on she went up the west coast of South 
America, across the Isthmus of Panama, 
on up through the United States and 
Canada, Labrador, Bafhin Land, North 
Devon, North Lincoln, Grinnell and 
Grant Lands to the very edge of the 
apparently limitless polar pack, and 
there built her home in preparation for 
the arrival of that tiny chick, 22,000 
miles of flight to lay one tiny egg! And 
why so far? Is it not possible that at 
one time, hundreds of thousands years 
ago, when white waters were blue and 
barren hills were green, that was the 
home of that bird? Home to lay her 
egg, to hatch out her little one and lead 
it back on its long flight to its winter 
home far beyond the equator. 

When a tiny Wheatear, dead tired, 
fluttered through the porthole of my 
cabin when frozen in, 7} degrees from 
the Pole, I wondered; as I did when 
tiny eider ducks just out of the shell 
leaped to their death at the call of their 
mother; as I did when high on the 
cliffs in May with the air fairly vibrat- 
ing with the whirring of the wings of 
literally millions of little auks, their 
one musical note swelling and decreas- 
ing in volume as the peals of a mighty 
organ; as I did upon discovering a 


ptarmigan, breast stained with blood, 
bravely defending her eggs against the 
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attack of a lemming. We were not ex- 
ploring, discovering new land, or map- 
ping the old, we were learning something 
of real value, the secrets of bird life at 
its most important period, the breeding 
season, Chapters that have never been 
written in the “‘Life History of North 
American Birds.”’ 

And equally interesting is the animal 
life of the Far North. Explorers have 
failed to reach their objective, but they 
have brought back many interesting 
facts for the scientist, such as, that as 
far as land goes there he has found life, 
even in the middle of the long dark 
Arctic night. For many years we 
reasoned that such animals as the musk 
oxen and caribou, grass and moss-eating 
animals, must necessarily migrate south 
to obtain sufficient food to live, for all 
lands in the Far North must be buried 
deep in snow. Now we know that 
there is not as much snow in North 
Greenland and Grant Land as we have 
every winter in New England. Snow- 
fall depends upon humidity, and hu- 
midity upon the presence of open water, 
of which there is very little during the 
dark period. 

The botanist, the geologist, the 
zoologist, the ornithologist, the meteor- 
ologist, and even the entomologist are 
very much interested in the results of an 
Arctic Expedition, but not more so than 
the anthropologist, for we find here at 
the top of the world a race of people 
living as man lived thousands seis 
ago—a very perenne clothing 
themselves in undressed skins, living in 
a hole in the ground which is really 
descriptive of the winter igloo, sub- 
sisting largely upon raw meat; no 
books, no schools, no written language, 
no government, no laws, no king, queen, 
or chief—they are better morally, better 
physically than the best of civilized 
races, and fully the equal intellectually, 
which supports the statements of Alfred 
Russell Wallace: ‘‘There is no proof 
of any real advance in character during 
the whole historical period.’’ ‘‘That 
our mental faculties have increased in 
power during the last two thousand 


years is totally unfounded.’’ ‘‘There 
is no proof of continuously increasing 
intellectual power.’’ ‘“There has been 
no definite advance of morality from 
age to age, even the lowest races at 
each period possessed the same intel- 
lectual and moral nature as the higher.”’ 

Summing it all up, it amounts to 
this, that during the last two thousand 
years, at least, we have made no prog- 
ress at all—physically, morally, or 
intellectually. 

To meet this statement, some have 
said, ‘“That can never be proved or dis- 
proved until we find a race living today 
as man lived two thousand years ago.”’ 
We have found them, the Smith Sound 
tribe of Eskimos, with whom we have 
lived for six years, within twelve 
degrees of the Pole. We have seen them 
under all kinds of conditions, winter 
and summer, have traveled with them 
for thousands of miles with dog team. 
Our igloos have been filled with food, 
and all was happiness, laughter, and 
song; and I have oe with them when 
we were compelled to eat our dogs to 
keep plodding on, always optimistic, 
ak. encouraging, generous to the 
last degree. E-took-a-shoo, Arklio, 
Ark-pood-a-shah-o will ever remain 
with me as the best traveling compan- 
ions I have ever had in twenty-one years 
of Arctic work. Savages, yes; but their 
hearts are the same as our own. 

And in answer to that ever recurring 
question Wuy? I sometimes reply: “‘I 
believe that Arctic literature alone 
justifies the expenditure of every cent’’; 
and I mean by that this: Follow Peary 
in his long white march to Navy Cliff 
and back to his hut in Bowdoin Bay. 
Follow him on that midnight march to 
Fort Conger, the one man who dared to 
sledge in the darkness and bitter cold of 
the Arctic night. He gropes along the 
side of the building, pushes open a door 
closed for seventeen years by men who 
retreated south to die at Cape Sabine, 
and stumbles in with both feet frozen 
to the ankles. Lashed to a sledge, 
temperature at sixty below zero, his 
toes sloughing off one by one, he was 
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carried by his faithful Eskimos back to 
his ship frozen in the pack two hun- 
dred miles south. In the spring we oo 
him headed northward again with z 
pair of improvised crutches lashed to 
his sledge! The guardians of the North 
ever ready to thwart the purpose and 
ambition of man must have bowed 
their heads in humble submission as 
‘*Peary-ark-suah’’ and his native fur- 
clad helpers picked their way through 
the rough ice of Kane Basin. Sledges 
broken, dogs gone, twice staggering 
from starvation, he would return not 
for gold or fame, but to place the 
American flag where flag had never 
flown. In his own words, upon re- 
ceiving the gold medal of the National 
Geographic Society: ‘‘The true explorer 
does his work not for any hopes of 
reward or honor, but because the thing 
which he has set himself to do is a part 
of his being and must be accomplished 
for the sake of its accomplishment.” 
No finer example of energy, persistency, 
determination, and courage can be pre- 
sented to American youth than that of 
Peary during his eighteen years of 
Arctic work. 


Follow the gritty Englishmen in their 
march along the unexplored shores of 
North Greenland in 1876. Inexperienced 
in Arctic travel, their equipment crude, 
cumbersome, and almost pathetic, pull- 
ing their heavy sledges, up to knees and 
mid-thigh in deep snow, they finally 


resort to standing pulls. With men 
dying, and all broken-down physically, 
Beaumont, their leader, writes a note 
and places it beneath the rocks, where 
it was found many years later: ‘We'll 
go on as far as we can and as long as we 
can. God help us.” 

Picture in your minds Scott and his 
men at the South Pole. Faces black 
with frost. Clothes stiff with the con- 
densation of weeks of travel. Wrists, 
fingers, and toes frozen, they stand 
beneath the British flag at the end of 
their seven-hundred-mile walk. They 
had pulled their own sledges as English- 
men should. They had won out against 
all the hostile elements of that great 


ice-covered land. But they were not 
happy. True, they had won, but they 
had lost. A few yards away the 
Norwegian flag was flying, found by 
them upon their arrival. I shall always 
believe that the sight of that flag was 
the cause of the death of Scott and all 
of his men. They were not returning 
home as victors return, doubling and 
even trebling their marches. Spurred on 
by the thought of success in their great 
undertaking, each day’s march would 
have been a bit longer, a bit nearer 
home, and nearer their cache of supplies. 
They camped twenty miles away, and 
there they remained caught by the 
blizzard, and daily becoming weaker. 
Oates with feet and hands frozen had 
been helped continuously by his three 
companions. He knew that they were 
giving him their strength, which might 
mean their lives. As he crawled into his 
sleeping bag he turned to Captain Scott 
with the words: “I hope I won't wake 
up in the morning."” He did. He 
crawled out of his sleeping bag, turned 
to Scott and said: ‘Captain Scott, I am 
going out for a short time and I may 
not come back.’’ He pulled the tent 
flap aside, walked out, and disappeared 
in the drift. You know the story. 
Months later Scott and his men were 
found frozen beneath the folds of their 
tent. Oates did what he could. By 
sacrificing himself, he hoped to save the 
lives of his companions. The name of 
Oates will never die, but will live on 
down through the years to awaken in 
the heart of every boy the best that 
there is in him. In such acts—and 
there are many in the annals of Arctic 
history—we find the leaven that lifts 
the whole mass of humanity. Results 
geographic, results scientific, are not 
comparable to such as these which make 
for character. 

The real value of Arctic work is the 
recording of hitherto unknown facts, 
pertaining to this world in which we 
live, the substitution of truth for 
ignorance, mere guesswork, and conjec- 
ture. And that is why we are going 
back into what is called ‘‘The Great 
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White North,” a land of midnight sun 
and noonday nights, a land desolate in 
the extreme during the winter months 
but bathed in sunshine during the sum- 
mer, with secrets locked up in her hills 
and beneath her ice caps awaiting the 
explorer, the scientist; facts to enrich 
the sum total of human knowledge, and 
such are of real value. [Great applause| 


Tue Prestpent: We are greatly honored 
to have among our friends on the plat- 
form this afternoon Mahmoud Samy 
Pasha, the Minister from Egypt to the 
United States. When I asked him just 
now if he would not say a few words of 
greeting, he asked me what he should 
say, and I told him that he must work 
that out for himself [Laughter] but I 
know you will be glad to hear him, for 
the oldest country in the world will now 
speak to the youngest. 


Tue Ecyprian Minister: Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I had not expected to have 
the pleasure of speaking to such a dis- 
tinguished audience as is gathered here 
this afternoon, and I hardly know what 
to say, except to express my pleasure to 


be asked to stand up before you and 
speak a few words. I think you have 


all heard of my country. [Laughter] 
I ask you not to believe anything you 
have heard about it or anything I say 
about it, but come to Egypt and see my 
wonderful country for yourselves, and 
I will gladly welcome you. It is indeed 
a very great pleasure to have this op- 
portunity of greeting you on such a 
happy occasion. [Applause| 


Tue Prestipent: And now we come to 
the pleasant task of announcing the 
prizes as awarded by the International 
Art Jury for the Twenty-eighth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings, which 
will be thrown open to the public im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of these 
exercises. 


First Prize of $1,500 to Felice Carena, 
Italian, for his painting entitled ‘The 
Studio,’’ and I shall have something 


more to say about this painting in a 
moment. 


Second Prize of $1,000 to William J. 
Glackens, American, for his painting 
entitled ‘‘Bathers, Ile Adam.”’ 


Third Prize of $500 to Georges 
Dufrenoy, French, for his painting 
entitled ‘‘Still Life with Violin.”’ 


First Honorable Mention of $300 to 
Edward Bruce, American, for his paint- 
ing entitled ‘‘The Pear Tree.”’ 


Honorable Mentions to Joseph Pollet, 
American, for his painting entitled 
‘““Autobiography"’; to Joan Junyer, 
Spanish, for his painting entitled 
‘‘Festival in Mallorca’; and to Max 
Beckmann, German, for his painting 
entitled ‘‘The Loge.” 


Allegheny County Garden Club Prize 
of $300 to Paul Nash, British, for his 
painting entitled “‘Sea Holly.” 


Last winter a gentleman whose name 
is a tower of strength in the industrial 
life of Pittsburgh came to Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens and myself and said that he 
desired to add something to the prize 
attractions of the Carnegie Institute 
which would work to the larger in- 
fluence of Pittsburgh as one of the art 
centers of the world. And after we had 
had several conversations, this gentle- 
man—Mr. Albert C. Lehman—arranged 
to provide a prize, bearing his name and 
valued at $2,000 a year, to be awarded 
to the best purchasable painting shown 
in the International Exhibition, and 
also to purchase the picture up to a 
price not exceeding $10,000. This Prize 
and Purchase Fund is, so far as I know, 
the largest award existing in any part 
of the world, and the publication of 
Mr. Lehman’s generous provision in 
this matter has stimulated the interest 
of the painters of the entire world. 
This year the Albert C. Lehman Prize 
of $2,000 has been awarded to the 
picture, ‘‘The Studio,’’ which has also 
won the First Prize of $1,500, and it has 
been purchased by Mr. Lehman and is 
now his property. I used all my powers 
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to induce Mr. Lehman to sit with us on 
the platform, but he is a modest gentle- 
man and preferred not to do so, but he is 
in the audience, [The applause at this 
moment was so great that Mr. Lehman was 
forced to rise and acknowledge it) and it 
gives me great pleasure, Mr. Lehman, 
to thank you for our trustees in this 
public way, as I have already done 
privately. 


The quartette then sang “Viking 
Song,’’ with Coleridge-Taylor’s music, 
and the celebration was at an end. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 


of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to itsendowment funds—that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 


LECTURES 


[The lectures announced below are free to the people. 


FINE ARTS 


November 18—*‘The Personal Element in Works 
of Art,’’ by Henry Turner Bailey, 
Director of the Cleveland School 
of Art. 8:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


NovemBer 25—*‘Modern Art and Modern Life,"’ 
by Leo Katz, Viennese artist and 
critic. 8:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


MUSEUM 


Novemser 17—‘‘California the Golden,’’ by 
Henry Warren Poor, artist-trav- 
eler. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


NovemBer 24—**The Mound-Builders,’’ by H. C. 
Shetrone, Director of the Ohio 
State Museum. 2:15 p.m. in 
Lecture Hall. 


1—'*South Sea Islands,"’ by Harry C. 
Ostrander, world traveler. 2:15 
p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


DecEMBER 


DecemBer 5—‘‘Collecting Living Birds of Para- 
dise in New Guinea,"’ by Lee S. 
Crandall, Curator of Ornithology 
of the New York Zoological 


Society. 8:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


8—‘‘The Road to Mandalay,’’ by 
Mrs. Barnum Brown, Far East 
traveler. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


DgcEMBER 


December 15—‘‘Under the Northern Lights,’’ by 
Donald B. MacMillan, Arctic ex- 
plorer. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


[All museum lectures are illustrated.| 


TECH 


November 20 and 21—‘‘The Wave Properties of 
Electrons,’ by Dr. J. C. Davisson, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
8:30 p.m. in Carnegie Union. 


November 26—Carnegie Day speaker, Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 11 a.m. in Music Hall. 


DecemBer 9, 10, and 11—‘‘Chemical Actions of 
Light,’ by Dr. Max Bodenstein, 
of Friedrich-Wilhelms Universitat. 
8:30 p.m. in Carnegie Union. 


Honor, justice, and humanity call upon us to 
hold and to transmit to our posterity that liberty 
which we received from our ancestors. It is not 
our duty to leave wealth to our children, but it is 
our duty to leave liberty to them. 

—Joun Dickinson 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


_. after telling of his victory 
over Medusa, had spent the night in 
their cottage with Jason and Penelope, 
and after breakfast the three friends 
sauntered into the Garden. 

‘‘Perseus,’’ said the Gardener, ‘‘your 
fight with Medusa was a daring one, 
but I have always thought that your 
adventure in rescuing Andromeda was 
much more thrilling and dangerous.”’ 

Now, a remark like that was all that 
was needed to set Penelope on needles 
and pins with curiosity. 

‘‘T have many a time studied Androm- 
eda’s constellation in the heavens,” 
she said, ‘‘and I do so long to hear 
about her.”’ 

“Well, suppose we let Jason tell the 
story,’ suggested Perseus, who had a 
hero's dislike of relating his own ex- 
ploits. 

“All right,”’ said Jason, “‘I know the 
tale as well as if I had played the chief 
part myself. Perseus, wearing the 
winged shoes which had been lent to 
him by Mercury, and the helmet of 
invisibility which Pluto gave him, 
went into Ethiopia, where Cepheus was 
king, and Cassiopeia the queen. Now, 
this queen was so beautiful that she 
had aroused the jealousy of the Sea 
Nymphs, who sent a prodigious sea- 
monster to ravage the coast. The 
Oracle directed Cepheus to bind Androm- 
eda, his lovely daughter, to a rock in 
the ocean, exposing her to the monster. 
People usually obeyed the Oracle in 


those days, and the poor young lady 
was thus put in jeopardy. Perseus, see- 
ing her danger, flew to her side, but she 
was so pale and motionless that if it 
had not been for her tears, he would 
have thought her a beautiful marble 
statue.” 

“Oh, how lovely she must have 
been!’’ cried Penelope. ‘‘Perseus, I have 
seen a great painting of that episode in 
the Louvre.” 

“Yes, there is a picture of it there,”’ 
said Perseus. 

‘**Perseus, I’m afraid I shall have to 
say that you fell in love with Androm- 
eda at first sight,’’ shyly commented 
the Gardener. 

“There is no doubt about that—I 
did!’ answered Perseus, with joyful 
emphasis. 

“Well, Perseus had no sooner spoken 
a word of courage to the wonderful 
girl than a sound was heard upon the 
waters, and looking up, they both be- 
held the monster approaching, intent 
upon devouring Achmet Perseus 
flew into the air, and then, like an eagle 
swooping on its prey, he dropped to the 
monster's back and thrust his sword 
between the scales, flying away and re- 
turning to the attack again and again 
without giving his foe time to recover 
his poise. The serpent thrust its head 
out of the water, trying with flaming 
breath to scorch his antagonist, but 
Perseus kept up his strategy, until at 
last he was so weary that he was com- 
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pelled to stand upon the rock near 
Andromeda, and the monster, although 
badly wounded, came out of the sea and 
advanced in rage to kill him.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Perseus,’’ cried Penelope, 
““What did Andromeda say to you at 
that critical moment?”’ 

Perseus blushed guiltily. ‘“‘She did 
say something—something that cheered 
me very much and gave me new 
strength.”’ 

“She told him to persevere,’’ ex- 
plained Jason—'‘that victory was al- 
ready within his grasp—and that she 
loved him—for she Skene lost all her 
passive manner, and she was watching 
the struggle with her eyes full of hope. 
Well, the monster crawled up the rock, 
and Perseus, making a quick and final 
thrust, pierced its neck and killed it.”’ 

“Oh, you wonderful man!’’ cried 
Penelope. *‘And then what?”’ 

Perseus here took up the story. 

‘*T struck away her chains,”’ he said, 
“‘and carrying her away from that coun- 
try, made her my wife, and you can 
see her there in the heavens any clear 
night that you will look for her— 
beautiful beyond all others—right near 
Cassiopeia’s Chair—her mother, you 
know.’ 

Their conversation was now inter- 
rupted by the entrance of gold planters 
who came to the Gardener with their 
offerings. 


The generous giving keeps on with 
surprising growth each month. 
The girls from 
the Margaret 
Morrison Car- 
negie Alumnae 
Association, of 
which Miss 
Josephine Whit- 
ney is the retir- 
ing president, 
brought a col- 
lection of $700 
as their contri- 
bution for 1929 
to the 1946 En- 
In 1946 this sum and 


JosepHine WHITNEY 
dowment Fund. 


its interest, with the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s help, will be $5,628. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company sent 
$5,000, its fifth 
annual payment 
for the support 
of the Theodore 
Ahrens Profes- 
sorship of Plumb- 
ing, Heating, and 
Ventilation at 
Tech. This 
Company’s con- 
tribution has 
been of the high- 
est value to the 
profession, and householders generally 
are reaping the benefits. This sum will 
multiply until in 1946 it will be equiva- 
lent to $40,200—a goodly item toward 
the $4,000,000 which Tech is to have 
in hand at that time. 

An annual subscription of $100 to the 
Museum comes from Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, 
which, according to the Corporation's 
promise to the Institute, will double it- 
self in 1936 and so become $200. 


TuHeopore AHRENS 


DR. CLAPP’S NEW GIFT 


AMONG the 
friends whocome 
to the Carnegie 
Institute most 
frequently with 
benevolent as- 
sistance is Dr. 
George H. Clapp, 
who has just now 
made an addi- 
tional donation 
of $15,000 to the 
endowment fund, 
which the Carnegie Corporation will 
duplicate in 1936, making Dr. Clapp’s 
new gift worth $30,000. It was only a 
short time ago that Dr. Clapp gave the 
Institute $25,000 which, in its turn, will 
be doubled by the Corporation, so that 
his $40,000 in these two remembrances 
will be worth $80,000 in that happy 
year of settlement. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By CuHesteR M. WatLace 
Head of the Department of Drama at Tech 


[The following article was printed in the Scientific American for July, under the title, ‘“The Stage 
Goes to School."’ It created an unusual stir and elicited inquiries from students in all parts of the world, 
including a letter from an Indiaa actor who said that the ambition of his life was to come to Carnegie 
Tech; several of this year’s freshman class have entered as a result of reading the article. Sas 


have been made to reprint it in The Illustrated London News and to translate it into German 


or pub- 


lication, while another magazine in Germany is asking for a second article by Mr. Wallace. ] 


THe Drama De- 
partment of the 
Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Tech- 
nology is organ- 
ized on the prin- 
ciples of a pro- 
fessional reper- 
tory company. 
During eight 
months of school 
there are fifteen 
regular produc- 
tions, or about one every other week. 
The average ‘‘run’’ of a show is ten 
performances. One can readily see the 
high degree of organization required, 
and the skill needed by the students, 
who do all the construction, painting, 
lighting, and stage-managing on these 
dramatic productions. To make this 
possible the students who do the stage 
work must have a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of production, and of 
equipment on hand in applying these 
principles. 

There are two purposes in such organ- 
ization: first, to put on the scheduled 
shows as professionally and efficiently 
as possible; and second, to instruct the 
students in the principles and craft 
of stage work. The stage-craft class 
furnishes a link between these two 
points of practice and theory. 

The freshman class in elementary 
Stage craft receives one lecture a week, 
coupled with the crew work in the 
theater, which occupies about twelve 
hours. Each show is brought up be- 
fore the class several days before the 


actual work on it commences. Its prob- 
lems are discussed and analyzed, and 
often student designs are accepted and 
put into practice. Thus the students are 
prepared to make the most of the equip- 
ment at hand, knowing that every hinge 
and corner-block has its purpose. 

The lecture course consists of a series 
of thirty-two talks on stage craft, 
divided roughly into eight divisions. 
The first few cover construction and 
equipment—the names and uses of the 
different units of settings: flats, drops, 
platforms, steps, pillars, runways, 
arches, and bridges—the posts of a 
stage crew and duties of each man, 
followed by detailed discussions of con- 
struction and fittings, stresses, carriage 
of weights in batten frameworks, and 
the means of placing, shifting, and 
storing the various units so as to facili- 
tate quick and efficient changes of 
scenery. Next come the theories of 
design as applied in stage craft, their 
purposes, and their uses. Types of 
permanent and unit sets are discussed 
—changeable pylons and step-units, 
draperies and drops, and the advantages 
and fallacies of each type. After this 
come the lectures and demonstrations 
of the mixing of scene paints for differ- 
ent purposes, use of elementary tones in 
solid and combined colors, and the 
effect of several of the most commonly 
used tints in lighting on the painted 
scenery. Some of the most interesting 
lectures and demonstrations in the 
course are those which deal with light- 
ing. These cover all the different types 
of light-units used on the regular stage. 
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STUDENT PLAYERS BUILDING SCENERY 


One of the bugbears of nearly every 
so-called “‘technical show’’ when pro- 
duced lies in the making of proper off- 
stage noises. The stage-craft course in- 
cludes sound effects which fall to the 
average crew man—such as chimes, 
bells, hoof-beats, iron and wooden gates 
opened and closed, footsteps, thunder, 
rain, hail, wind, explosions, cannon- 
ades, and off-stage shots. In every pro- 
duction where off-stage noises are heard 
—and there is scarcely a show that does 
not have at least a door-slam in it—the 
crew man assigned to that particular 
task must take his cue either from the 
property or the stage ena: often 
with split-second accuracy, for an off- 
stage auto wreck coming a second too 
soon might wreck the entire play. 

The making of properties is another 
item which requires class instruction. 
Curtains, candlesticks, flowers, food, 
all can be, and often are.faked as much 
from the point of economy as desira- 
bility. It is hard to realize that the 
luscious turkey in the dinner scene of a 
certain play is only papier-maché stuffed 
with sliced apple. The actor who selects 
a piece from a box of candy has to be 
careful to get the one real chocolate 
that is placed there for his benefit, and 
not one of the painted stones which 
fill the rest of the box. 


In addition to, and during these 
lectures, come the lectures and class 
talks on current products in the depart- 
ment. The layout of each production is 
brought before the class with floor 

lans, working drawings, and models. 
The students are taught how to read 
the blueprints and how to make them, 
so that the crew goes into the actual 
building of each show with an idea of 
the purpose and means of each piece of 
scenery and effect. 

Supplementing the freshman work in 
stage craft are the upper-class options of 
scene painting, lighting, and model- 
making. The student taking scene 
painting is first instructed in the mixing 
of paint, a very complex process since 
unlike oils or house paint, every bucket 
of scene paint for every different purpose 
is mixed to a different consistency, the 
amount of glue, base, color, and water 
varying according to use. 

Next the student is taught different 
brush finishes—ways of covering space 
on canvas, lumber, or wall board to get 
the most surface on each for the amount 
of paint used, and the amount of paint 
used to cover a given number of square 
feet of surface. Then one goes on to 
study the various finishes: sponging, 
stippling, ‘cross-hatching, and combin- 
ing. Next comes the art of painting to 
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imitate stone or wood, followed by 
lessons in graining, paneling, and paint- 
ing high-lights and shadows so as to 
render under given lights the effect 
of relief and form on flat surfaces. The 
final and more advanced step is that 
which leads to the painting of foliage 
(tropical, northern, or temperate), land- 
scapes (winter or summer), cycloramas 
(sky effects with broken colors on a 
flat surface) and false perspective, to 
simulate distance and depth, which is 
so often wasted in the actual theater 
of today. 

The course in electricity and light- 
ing begins with a study of electrical 
conductors, open and closed circuits, 
amperage, wattage, and voltage, and 
the reading of measurements of elec- 
tricity. This goes on to the study of 
simple resistance and reactance dim- 
mers, and remote controls. The student 
is taught the use of the switchboard 
and plugging systems. 

From this the student goes into simple 
intensities of light, and night and i 
effects. Then comes the use of color 
mediums, cones and diffusions, and the 
effect of different color filters on the 
range of colors in costumes, make-up, 
and scene paint, lighting for mood, 
character, and movement in relation to 
the play at hand, color contrasts used 
for illusions of distance, height, or 
depth, and lighting a setting and the 
actor in relation to the setting and to his 
particular needs in expression. 

The students in model-making con- 
struct models to scale from the designs 
and working drawings of the plays as 
they go into production. Special in- 
struction is given on materials and the 
use of diminutive perspective. In this 
way each show is first built in miniature 
and special problems of lighting and 
Es are studied out on the model 

fore being tried on the stage in nor- 
mal size. 

Freshmen in the Drama Department 
receive three hours a week instruction 
in make-up. The men and the women 
are taken separately, since the problems 
encountered by each are entirely differ- 


ent. Each student receives individual 
instruction and criticism, and is taught 
how to make the most of his own facial 
and physical peculiarities in the ex- 
pression of character through appear- 
ance. The group is assigned a different 
problem every week. These problems 
include old age, juvenile, oriental, 
negro, stylized, and every type of make- 
up that the repertory actor is apt to be 
required to use. 

Three or four classes every semester 
are spent in the dressing and use of wigs 
and beards, and in lectures on the 
various period styles of beards, mus- 
taches, and hairdressing, such as Eliza- 
bethan, Norman, Cavalier, and Victor- 
ian modes. During productions where 
the freshmen are cast as supers, such as 
courtiers, soldiers, crowds, and so on, 
the individual types and make-ups are 
worked out, and the students are al- 
lowed to try their make-ups under the 
various colors of lights before ever going 
on stage. When a freshman has com- 
pleted’ this course, he is ready, as far as 
appearance is concerned, for any of the 
many different parts he will play in the 
three years to follow. No regular 
classes in make-up are given after the 
first year, but the students continue to 
develop skill because of the many and 
varied make-ups they are called upon to 
use in a repertory company. 

Among the two hundred and fifty 
plays produced by the department dur- 
ing the past thirteen years have been 
fourteen of Shakespeare's plays and such 
classics as ‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’’ ‘‘The 
Rivals,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
‘*School for Scandal,’’ and several of the 
somber Ibsen plays. Modern examples 
have not been neglected. About eight 
performances are usually given. 


The newspaper, taken as a whole, is the most 
compelling and brilliant and deservedly successful 
phenomenon in modern literature. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT 


The sole source of national wealth is thrift and 
industry, and the sole supply of the public treasury 
is the toil of the people. 

—Catvin Coo.ipGe 
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MONSIEUR SEGONZAC 
DISCOVERS AMERICA 


Monsieur ANDRE 
DUNOYER DE 
SEGONZAC, as is 
well known, was 
a member of the 
International 
Jury of Award 
for this year’s 
Exhibition. 
While Monsieur 
Segonzac has just 
now discovered 
America, America 
long ago discovered him, and recog- 
nizes him as one of the most distin- 
guished of modern French painters in 
that group which includes Cezanne, 
Matisse, Picasso, and Derain. When he 
came to Pittsburgh, he met many of our 
citizens, all of whom were impressed by 
his picturesque opinions and charming 
manners. His conversation developed 
certain of his ideas as to the grandeur of 
this country which were put in such an 
interesting way that he was requested 
to write them for the CarNeGie MaGa- 
zinE, and the following is a translation 
of what he then said: 

I am returning to France after my so- 
journ in America, very deeply impressed 
by all that I saw there. In America 
there is an atmosphere that is life- 
giving, and the vitality of New York 
strikes you at once. 

The arrival in New York is glorious— 
as thrilling indeed as a first glimpse of 
Venice. What immensity, what lofti- 
ness, and above all—what a feeling of 
perfect equilibrium! For the sky- 
scrapers are like a great ladder seen 
from the Hudson and from the harbor; 
yet it is not just an enormous and 
prodigious town—it is a truly magnifi- 
cent and royal city. 

American architecture is what arrests 
your attention immediately, and the 
young European architect, upon re- 
turning from his pilgrimage to Rome 
and Athens, might do well to make a 
tour of the United States in his search 


for inspiration. They would see that 
the purest following of ancient archi- 
tecture is not in its servile imitation. 

American painting, too, is highly 
interesting. One feels that it contains 
vigorous and precious talents that are 
speedily going to establish themselves 
even beyond Asiatic and European in- 
fluences. 

And as to the American people, they 
have that simplicity, that sincerity, 
along with the spirit of good fellow- 
ship, that wins you directly; and more 
especially, when one knows that to 
their great energy is added a goodness, a 
boundless goodness that we French 
have learned to recognize above all 
others. 


EXHIBITION OF 
MEXICAN ART 


Ho Saint-GauDENS is now in 
Mexico gathering an exhibition of 
Mexican art, sponsored by Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
When this exhibition is assembled, it 
will be sent to important galleries in 
the United States, under the auspices of 
the American Federation of Art. 

The collection, which will be of real 
interest in the cause of past and present 
Mexican art and in its contribution toa 
better understanding of the hopes and 
aims of Mexico, will be both con- 
temporary and retrospective. It will 
include not only painting and sculpture, 
but also applied and industrial art. 

Some of the leading Mexican painters, 
such as Diego Rivera, who is painting 
murals in the National Preparatory 
School and in the Government Palace 
in Mexico City; Francisco Goitia, who 
lives as a recluse in the Indian village of 
Xochimilco; and José Clemente Orozco, 
the distinguished etcher, are well known 
in the United States. The works of a 
great many Mexican artists, however, 
have never been seen in this country 
and very little is known of their in- 
dustrial art. 
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THE AMAZING PROPHETESS 
OF CHRISTIAN HEALING 


A Review of Edwin Franden Dakin’s Biography of 
Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Patterson Eddy {Scribners, $5.00] 


— this book appeared, a group 


of members of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church called at the Carnegie 
Library with the request that it be 
excluded from the collections. Di- 
rector Munn gave very careful con- 
sideration to the 
matter, but after 
conference he de- 
cided that, while 
consenting to keep 
the book out of the 
Monthly Notes 
ublished by the Li- 
ey and off the 
shelves that are 
open to visitors, 
his duty to the 
people of Pitts- 
burgh obliged him 
to carry it in his cir- 
culation depart- 
ment, and since that 
time it has been one 
of the most sought- 
for of all the pres- 
ent-day publica- 
tions. It was not alone in Pittsburgh 
but throughout the country that the 
officials and publishing committees of 
the Christian Science Church have re- 
sorted to every form of pressure up to 
the threat of a boycott in their feverish 
efforts to suppress this masterful and 
illuminating book. This policy of 
protest and intimidation is foolish, 
arrogant, and tactless, and besides con- 
Stituting a negation of popular rights 
has had the usual result of increasing 
an immense sale which the subject had 
already assured for the book. 
Why is it that we cannot be honest 
with ourselves, with our religions, and 
especially with our gods? There seems 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


to be an assortment of theological 
skeletons in the closet of every religious 
organization which the family of that 
faith must in all loyalty keep hidden 
from the world lest the cause itself be 
undermined by the piercing power of 
truth. There was 
once a time when 
it became necessary 
to make repairs in 
the deep chamber 
in which the coffin 
of Mahomet is de- 
clared by the priest- 
hood to be floating 
in air—against the 
law of physical 
attraction. Two 
workmen were sent 
into the tomb, and 
when they signaled 
that the work was 
completed, thestone 
was suddenly rolled 
against their exit 
and they perished in 
the Prophet's grave. 
If they had been permitted to come forth 
with their tale of what they had seen, 
or more probably of what they had not 
seen, it was feared that Mohammedan- 
ism would have suffered a fatal crash. 
A recent traveler reports that he was 
shown one hundred and forty-nine teeth 
of Buddha in the different temples of the 
Orient, each with its asseveration of 
proof even against the fact that Mr. 
Buddha could not in the law of nature 
have had but thirty-two teeth. In a 
class recital on medieval history in a 
New York school just the other day a 
student rose and protested against any 
further study of that age because of the 
historian’s assertion that in the papal 
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period of the ati and the Borgias 
there were ladies and children in certain 
rooms at Rome which ladies and chil- 
dren were not supposed to occupy. The 
Mormon Church has become an institu- 
tion of power and influence in America, 
holding its authority from the Book of 
Mormon, which Joseph Smith, upon the 
direction of an angel, dug up from under 
a tree near Palmyra, New York; and the 
whole vast membership of that Church 
burns with indignation when anyone 
who knows the facts tells how the 
plates of the Book of Mormon were 
made in Pittsburgh by Sidney Rigdon. 
Joan of Arc declared that Saint Marga- 
ret called her to rescue France from the 
English invaders; but when I knelt at 
Margaret’s tomb at Dunfermline—for 
she was the wife of chat Malcolm Can- 
more who succeeded the wicked Mac- 
beth—Margaret spoke no word of living 
afirmation to my eager listening ear. 
Thus, in the long range of religious ex- 
perience, faith and fact come frequently 
into irreconcilable conflict, and always 
faith treats fact with a studied contempt 
which ill conceals the sense of fear that 
if fact be not ignored, faith will perish. 

Through all time this is a false and 
pernicious attitude. A voice more 
appealingly ringing than Mahomet’s 
or than Saint Margaret’s has told us 
that the truth shall make us free. 
Would not the real welfare of the 
Prophet's followers have been morally 
improved if the two workmen had been 
permitted to leave his tomb and say 
that the coffin, even if it was there at 
all, was resting solidly on the floor? 
Would not the cause of Buddha have 
advanced more perceptibly by an em- 
phasis upon his spiritual teaching rather 
than by showing the teeth of other men 
as his relics? Would it not have shown 
a spirit more in accordance with human 
Mature to pass over the manners of a 
licentious age in Italy with tolerance 
rather than to stop the study of serious 
history among those who were search- 
ing only for the truth? Would not 
Mormonism be more patiently looked 
upon if it would repudiate the Pitts- 


burgh book and acknowledge itself to 
be a social and religious system created 
by Joseph Smith originally from a desire 
to restore his conception of ancient 
religion? And would we not better 
understand that wonderful girl, Joan of 
Arc, by translating her voices into 
her own soul’s encouragement of her 
masculine purpose when she shouted to 
Captain Baudricourt, “‘By Saint 
Michael, if I had a horse, armor, and a 
sword, would drive those damned 
English soldiers out of France, and set 
this craven King Charles upon his 
throne!”’ 

This absorbing story of the life of 
Mrs. Eddy thus inevitably brings to 
mind the inconsonance of supernatural 
tradition against the known facts which 
oppose those supernatural claims. Mr. 
Dakin has written a singularly fascinat- 
ing biography, telling the marvelous 
tale of his heroine’s rise from poverty 
and ignorance and disease to wealth and 
power, yet still with more or less of 
ignorance and disease at each elbow 
until the end. Nowhere does he de- 
liberately belittle or degrade his sub- 
ject, and every page of the record is 
buttressed with definite references to 
his sources of authority, the most fre- 
quently quoted and incontestable of all 
of them being Mrs. Eddy herself, from 
whose letters and speeches he makes 
innumerable excerpts. In choosing his 
own ground upon which to develop her 
career, the author says: 


Those who would carve her down until nothing 
remained but a marble saint, on whom there 
settled somehow a mystic glow from heaven, have 
actually done her an even greater injustice than 
those others who wagged their heads gleefully on 
discovering she was too vital a being ever to be 
hewn into such a shape. The miracle-hungry 
canonizers rob her of far more stature than the 
belittling scoffers, who have at least left her her 
human foibles; for while stripping her of humanity, 
they cannot possibly give her divinity in its place. 


Mary Baker was born in the little 
village of Bow, five miles from Concord, 
in New Hampshire in 1821. She was 
forty years old before she began to gain 
recognition for her doctrines, but at 
sixty she stood firm, and after having 
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for twenty-nine years exercised the 
regnant power of an empress over a 
community which grew rapidly in num- 
bers and, with but an occasional re- 
bellion, gave her its ungrudging obedi- 
ence, she died on December 3, 1910, at 
eighty-nine, aloof from her own world, 
in an atmosphere of majestic awe and 
mystery. 

‘As a little girl she believed in fairy 
stories and had always a vivid imagina- 
tion towards things that were unreal. 
In her mature years she claimed descent 
from Sir John MacNeill, of a noble 
family of Scotland, and used their 
coat of arms on her stationery, which 
brought an indignant rejection from 
MacNeill’s wife, saying, ‘‘Mrs. Eddy 
is certainly not my daughter.’’ Almost 
to the end of her life Mrs. Eddy had an 
uncontrollable temper, under the spell 
of which she would throw herself on the 
floor and scream with rage. When her 
father married a second time, she left 
his humble cot and went from house to 
house to live with neighbors, only to be 
rejected by one after the other because 
of her temper and her imperious ways. 
Among those who drove her out for- 


ever was her own sister. The story of 
Samuel took root in her mind and as 
fairy stories grow real to other children 
she declared that God had called her 


name, ‘Mary, Mary, Mary,’’ three 
times in the night. Reading that 
Daniel prayed three times a day, Mary 
prayed seven, keeping the number 
straight by chalk marks. She gave a 
good deal of attention to spiritualism, 
and for a time practiced spirit-rappings 
and table-rocking. Once she sat the 
spirits told her that a manuscript would 
be found in the sofa. And when they 
looked—lo, it was there! 

She states in her biography that she 
was received into the Congregational 
Church at the age of twelve after 
publicly denying its dogmas, but the 
church records show that she was not 
received until she was eighteen and that 
she made no question of dogma. Soon 
after this she came in contact with the 
Shakers, who called their denomina- 


tion “‘the Church of Christ,’’ and their 
main group “‘the Mother Church,’’ and 
both of these titles were later appro- 
priated by Mrs. Eddy in her own work. 
Ann Lee, the Shaker leader, claimed to 
be greater than Christ, and this dis- 
tinction also suggested itself rather 
pleasantly to Mrs. Eddy, who de- 
clared herself not unequal with Christ 
and the Virgin. 

Her education at school was of the 
most meager sort. She claimed that in 
her childhood she had learned Greek 
and Latin and all the long record of 
classical history; but she knew no 
language but English, and knew that in 
so limited a way that she could never 
write it accurately without the aid of 
an amanuensis. 

She was married three times: first, 
when she was twenty-two, to George 
Washington Glover. He took her to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he 
died of yellow fever before the year was 
out, and although he had gone South in 
search of employment, she always 
boasted that he was a Southern gentle- 
man who owned slaves and a planta- 
tion. Her only child, a son, was born 
shortly after her husband's death, and 
while this child was still in infancy she 
gave him away to another woman, 
never seeing him but once or twice 
again until he had arrived at mature 
manhood. This heartless desertion of 
her baby caused her father to say, 
‘‘Mary acts like an old ewe that won't 
own its own lamb.’ At thirty-two 
she married Daniel Patterson, a dentist. 
Mary always had pain in the region of 
her spine, and when, after her marriage 
to Patterson, she had been ill for a year, 
she had a large cradle made for herself 
and when her fits of hysteria came, she 
was rocked into quietness as a child 
would be. When her nervous attacks 
returned, her husband sent for the 
cradle, and for a while rocked her with 
more or less patience; but at last, un- 
able longer to endure her temper, he 
vanished from her life, and she ob- 
tained a divorce. Her third venture was 
made when she was fifty-six years old 
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—with Patterson still alive—to Gilbert 
Eddy, a quiet little man who did his 
own cooking and housework and made 
his own trousers. He did not live long, 
and then she became possessed with a 
curious notion that it was possible to 
beget life by thinking; and there is an 
amusing letter from her to a young man 
who had been employed in her work in 
which she pleads with him to stop 
thinking about her. When this bizarre 
theory was formulated, one of her 
women followers announced that the 
miracle had happened to her; and when 
the child arrive Pit was baptized with 
elaborate ceremonies. But the woman's 
husband, who all this time had lived in 
the same house with her, kept aloof 
from the rejoicing crowd—smiling, but 
silent. 

During the brief days of her union 
with Patterson, her husband had heard 
of the fame of Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby, who healed his patients by a 
method of appealing to the mind against 
the ills of the flesh, and he wrote to him 
to come and treat his wife. This 
Quimby would not do, and so Mary 
went to see him. When she arrived at 
his place, she says that she had to be 
helped up a short flight of steps, but 
after she had been under his treatment a 
week she ran up the long flight of 182 
stairs at the City Hall without assis- 
tance. Quimby’s ‘method was to lay his 
hands on the patient's head in order to 
establish confidence, and then by force- 
ful talk require him to summon all of 
his will power to overcome disease and 
pain. Mary had exactly the kind of 
impressionistic mind that would be 
overcome by Quimby’s dynamic, vital 
power, and here it was that she re- 
ceived the inspiration as to the power 
of the mind over matter which she 
acknowledged with the deepest grati- 
tude, over and over again, as Quimby’s 
system, but only to repudiate him and 
his works at a later date when she 
wished to stand supreme. Quimby gave 
his system the varying names, The 
Science of Christ, Christian Science, and 
the Science of Health; at first he used 


medicines, holding that it was not the 
medicine but the patient's faith in the 
remedy’s efficacy that worked the cure; 
but from this idea he logically passed 
to the theory that if faith could cure 
with and through the medicine it could 
be equally efficacious without the 
medicine; and he believed that he had 
now discovered the healing power as it 
was practiced by Jesus, and that the 
cures made by Jesus were due to natural 
forces and not effected by supernatural 
means. When Mrs. Eddy, then Mrs. 
Patterson, had been sufficiently in- 
structed by Quimby, she began to 
practice, and for two years freely used 
his voluminous manuscripts as the 
unquestioned basis of his system. ‘‘Of 
his rare humanity and sy mpathy,”” she 
said, ‘‘one could write a sonnet.’’ And 
she did write a sonnet addressed to him, 
and had it published in the Portland 
Courier. Much more important, how- 


ever, is this sober prose statement in 
which she explicitly gives Quimby the 
whole credit for her religion: 


Again, is it by animal magnetism that he heals 
the sick? Let us examine. I have employed 
electro-magnetism and animal magnetism, and for 
a brief interval have felt relief, from the equili- 
brium which I fancied was restored to an ex- 
hausted system or by a diffusion of concentrated 
action. But in no instance did I get rid of a return 
of all my ailments, because I had not been helped 
out of the error in which opinions involved us. 
My operator believed in disease, independent of 
the mind; hence I could not be wiser than my 
master. But now I can see dimly at first, and only 
as trees walking, the great principle which under- 
lies Dr. Quimby’s faith and works; and just in 
proportion to my right perception of truth is my 
recovery. The truth which he opposes to the 
error of giving intelligence to matter and placing 
pain where it never placed itself, if received under- 
standingly, changes the currents of the system to 
their normal action; and the mechanism of the 
body goes on undisturbed. That this is a science 
capable of demonstration becomes clear to the 
minds of those patients who reason upon the 
process of their cure. The truth which he es- 
tablishes in the patient cures him (although he 
may be wholly unconscious thereof); and the 
body, which is full of light, is no longer in 
disease. At present I am too much in error to 
elucidate the truth, and can touch only the key- 
note for the master hand to wake the harmony. 
May it be in essays instead of notes! say I. After 
all, this is a very spiritual doctrine; but the 
eternal years of God are with it, and it must stand 
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firm as the rock of ages. And to many a poor 
sufferer may it be found, as by me, ‘‘the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.”’ 


It was at this stage of Quimby’s work 
that Mrs. Eddy began to teach his 
theories to a constantly enlarging class 
of pupils at three hundred dollars for a 
course lasting three weeks. When some 
of these pupils whom she had recruited 
from the labor ranks in the shoemaking 
town of Lynn repudiated the reality of 
her work and refused to pay for the 
tuition, she brought suits against them 
and recovered her money by due process 
of law. With these earnings she bought 
a home at Lynn for $5,560 and began to 
rise to affluence and power. 

It was not long before Mrs. Eddy, 
her graduated pupils, and her disciples 
at large began to get into trouble be- 
cause of the wide claims made by her as 
to the kind of diseases which could be 
healed by her system. She audaciously 
claimed that she could cure cancer, 
heart trouble, dropsy, lockjaw, Bright's 
disease, paralysis, insanity, kidney com- 
plaints, consumption, broken bones, and 
scrofulous growths; and she produced 
testimony to convince the credulous 
among her followers. Childbirth, she 
said, needed no attending physicians, 
but if a sympathetic woman friend 
would sit beside the agonized young 
mother and think, the child would 
come into the world without the usual 
pains. It was not long before the law 
took note of her teaching system and a 
wave of indictments for manslaughter 
swept over the country as a result of the 
numerous deaths which had occurred, 
due, as the grand juries believed, to the 
failure to call in the doctors of medicine. 
In one celebrated case a woman had sat 
beside her daughter, thinking hard all 
the time, as she had been directed to do, 
only to see the expectant mother and the 
new baby die for lack of medical atten- 
tion; and upon the heartrending appeal 
of this woman, Mrs. Eddy instructed 
her disciples in future to call in phy- 
Sicians when it was deemed necessary. 
But while she was on this subject, she 
reminded all the young mothers in her 


train that it was unnecessary to wash 
their babies. To Richard Kennedy, one 
of the assistants in her office, she stated 
that she could raise the dead, walk on 
water, and live without blood; and that 
there are no organs in the body. 

When her teachings began to take a 
serious hold upon minds which would 
give them a hearing, she realized that 
her book must be corrected so that it 
would meet the tests of a good literary 
style, and she employed the Reverend 
James Henry Wiggin to do the work. 
He says of her manuscript: 

Of all the dissertations a literary helper ever 
inspected, I do not believe one ever saw a treatise 
to surpass this. The misspelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation were dreadful, but those were not 
the things that fazed me. It was the thought and 
the general elemental arrangement of the work. 
There were passages that flatly and absolutely 
contradicted things that had preceded, and 


scattered all through were incorrect references to 
historical and philosophical matters. 


Mr. Wiggin was employed for four 
years in revising and rewriting “Science 
and Health,’’ and when he had finished 
his work upon it, Mrs. Eddy gave it to 
the world. 

We have seen that the child that was 
born to her from her first marriage had 
been given away in the days of her young 
motherhood, and that she had never 
shown any inclination to follow the 
boy's career or even to see him; and now 
in the evening of her life she was made 
to face a deadly retribution for her 
neglect. With a consciousness of death 
before her she had signed a trust deed 
giving her property to the trustees of 
her Boston church with the exception 
of $125,000 which she bequeathed to her 
son. Young Glover immediately 
brought a suit against her, with 
Senator Chandler ably representing 
him, in which the son averred that his 
mother was insane; that she had al- 
ways been moved by delusions of 
grandeur; that she was influenced by 
constant hallucinations as to being 
divine equally with Christ; that waking 
or sleeping she employed her own 
practitioners night and day to keep up 
a constant mental defense for her 
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against ‘‘malicious animal magnetism’’; 
that in these fears she cried out against 
‘The Red Dragon,”’ ‘‘The Trail of the 
Fiend,’’ and “‘The Sting of the Serpent’’; 
that she denied the existence of matter 
-even the existence of the world 
which, being well known to astrono- 
mers, geologists, physicians, chemists, 
naturalists, and all other observers, is 
yet declared by her to be nonexistent; 
and that she believed as an insane de- 
lusion that she had been miraculously 
and supernaturally selected by Al- 
mighty God to receive divine revela- 
tions directly from God, to herself 
alone, of the greatest gift ever given to 
the world—a new and supernatural 
mode of curing disease. 

In spite of “public curiosity and in- 
terest, the suit was not permitted to 
come to trial. Mrs. Eddy promptly 
agreed to give her son $225,000, and to 
make certain grants to two or three 
other relatives, after which she was to 
have the privilege of deeding the re- 
mainder of her estate—now well over 
three million dollars—to the Mother 
Church at Boston. She said that she 
wanted her son and all the others who 
had been concerned in bringing the suit 
to come to her at Christmas; but before 
that festive day of family reunions had 
arrived she notified them all, including 
her son, that she would never see them 
again. 

There was one more conflict which 
she must face before the amazing story 
of her life was concluded. She could 
not consent to think of a successor, and 
yet, as in the case of all earthly dicta- 
tors, ambition brought up the claims 
of many who desired to ihe her into 
her reigning chair. The most able and 
dangerous of all these aspirants was 
Mrs. Augusta Stetson, of New York. 
Augusta had been an ardent student 
under Mrs. Eddy’s personal instruction, 
and thereupon had established a church 
in New York which became such a 
notable success that it was soon neces- 
sary to build other churches which 
were innocently called branches of the 
Stetson church. Instantly came a 


thunderbolt from Mary. All branches 
must be attached to the Mother Church 
at Boston! Augusta was summoned to 
the throne, confessed her fault with 
humiliation and penitence, and was 
seemingly forgiven. But enough had 
developed to show Mrs. Eddy that 
upon her death the glory of the empire 
would be transferred to New York, 
with Augusta wearing the diadem of 
power. Augusta must be destroyed, and 
very soon she fell into a fatal trap. 

The New York followers of Mrs. 
Stetson, with a medieval spirit of 
adoration, had taken up a collection of 
gold coins and sent the offering to 
Augusta with letters declaring that she 
was divine even with Christ. Grate- 
fully moved by this adulation, Mrs. 
Stetson generously sent the gold on to 
Mrs. Eddy, together with the letters 
which, Augusta said, had referred to 
them both as divine creatures. Mrs. 
Eddy was enraged. No deity will en- 
dure a double. ‘‘You must not,’’ she 
wrote, ‘permit your students to deify 
you and me."’ Mrs. Eddy secretly di- 
rected her trustees to excommunicate 
Mrs. Stetson—the letters appear in this 
book—then wrote to Augusta that she 
had no personal control over the matter. 
Mrs. Stetson was sent into outer dark- 
ness, and fretting for the rest of her life, 
never entered the church again. Mrs. 
Eddy then resolved that the institution 
which she had created should never, 
after her death, be ruled by an autocrat, 
and the power passed from her to her 
board of trustees at Boston. 

When the end came, it found her in 
wealth and luxury, her house full of 
servants, her church filled with those 
who gave her almost idolatrous venera- 
tion, her students striving mightily up 
to the last moment to ward off the 
‘malicious animal magnetism’’ which 
finally, in her own mind, brought her 
to the grave. Her only child was not 
there; he was not wanted; she was 
spiritually alone. And she died with- 
out ever having really loved, or been 
loved, or known the power of a sincere 
friendship i in the whole course of her life. 
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Mrs. Eddy’s career will be seen from 
Mr. Dakin’s book to be one of the most 
extraordinary that has fallen to the lot 
of a woman in modern times. The 
fundamental principle of her book, 
‘Science and Health,”’ is incontestably 
based upon the Quimby theories as she 
learned them while a patient of Quimby, 
and Jater as she took them into her own 
work by absorption; but she has made 
extensive additions to his philosophies 
and has formulated many of her own 
theories which, taken all together, 
make as the author says, ‘‘a compila- 
tion of noble belief, fine ethical con- 
ception, and strange, dark supersti- 
tion."” There is no purpose in this 
review—nor is there any purpose in 
Mr. Dakin’s book—to evaluate the 
system of Christian Science. The great 
volume of good that dwells in that 
religion goes back through Mrs. Eddy, 
Quimby, and the Frenchman, Poyen, 
from whom Quimby got his idea, to 
the Eternal Bosom of God. As far as 
God permits it to be efficacious, it is 
divine healing. There has been no dis- 
covery of new truth. What was there 
that is true was always with us. The 
mind will do much to keep the body 
well. But when the microbes of disease 
enter the body, it is well to send in- 
stantly for the physicians who, having 
learned the laws of health as they have 
been revealed through the centuries, are 
best equipped to guide the healing pro- 
cess where the malady is working physi- 
cal disintegration. The prime error of 
Mrs. Eddy’s system—and it is a very 
fatal error—is her central theory that 
the microbes, being matter, are not 
real and do not exist. 

We now say again, in this closing 
word, that our Christian Science friends 
were acting from rash judgment when 
they organized a crusade against the 
libraries, bookstores, and newspapers 
to destroy this book, by all oaks one 
of the most patient, scholarly, and 
authoritative biographies of the year: 
one of the most valuable in its historic 
essence, and one of the most fascinating 
as the portrait of an astounding woman. 


We congratulate the Messrs. Scribner in 
publishing the book. Instead of boy- 
cotting it, those who have unduly 
permitted their feelings to be hurt 
should put a copy of it in every Christ- 
ian Science home and encourage a 
universal reading of it. The truth will 
never hurt a good cause. Then, if any 
error is found in Mr. Dakin’s work, 
there is an abundance of militant 
scholarship in the Christian Science 
ranks competent of revealing his faults 
and confuting his record. But the 
author who would undertake to refute 
the substantial story which is so 
dramatically unfolded in this book 
will have a task ahead which would 
appall Hercules. 
S: Hi C. 


THE NINTH DIPLODOCUS 


N receiving from Pittsburgh a model 

of the Diplodocus Carnegiei, the 
National Museum of Mexico is highly 
favored. It is the first duplicate to be 
made at the Carnegie Museum since 
1913 and may forecast gifts to other 
Latin-American states. Between 1898, 
the year of its exhumation in Utah, and 
1913, eight casts of the giant lizard 
with the long tail were dispatched to 
European nations. So popular was the 
skeleton that Andrew Carnegie, in his 
Founder’s Day address of 1914, spoke of 
having received letters of thanks from 
“six or eight kings.’’ To the royal 
manuscripts, Mrs. Carnegie and the 
Carnegie Corporation, the donors of the 
Mexican reproduction, may now add 
one from a president. 

The gift to Mexico again directs 
attention to the rich collection of pre- 
historic mammoths at Carnegie Mu- 
seum. No matter where in the world 
the copy of the skeleton of a diplod- 
ocus may be seen, it originated from 
the Pittsburgh source. 

—PirtspurGuH Post-GazETTE 


God grants liberty only to those who love it, 
and are always ready to guard and defend it. 
—Daniet WEBSTER 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 


A TOURIST'S HERESY 


Wy is the most attractive capital 
of Europe—Paris or London? We 
think that we hear nine out of ten of 
our friends answering brightly, ‘Why, 

Paris, of course!’’ But is it? Its charm, 

its fascination, its power of enchant- 
ment—all these are granted, but com- 
pare it in detail with London—does it 
then win the palm? 

Ten years ago there was no thorough- 
fare in the world that would surpass the 
magic beauty of the Champs Elysées. 
Starting at the Place de la Concorde, 
with those twelve French cities symbol- 
ized by that stately group of sculptured 
women, then extending out through a 
leafy avenue to the Arc de Triomphe 
and beyond through that sylvan park, 
the Bois de Boulogne—here indeed was 
a prospect which instantly translated 
the traveler into the Elysian Fields. 
Going on into the environs, he found 
Versailles on one side and Fontaine- 
bleau on the other, with their mystic 
reflections of historic pageantry visible 
to the mind’s eye. But the Champs 
Elysées is beginning to lose its pristine 
character, and is yielding its natural 
beauty to the encroachment of shops and 
automobile showrooms. If the great 
Napoleon could return, how quickly he 
would demolish these market structures 
and restore the background of nature! 
Even so, Paris—and the country round 
about it—is nearly matchless in its 
esthetic appeal. 

And London? This last summer we 


absorbed London as we had not done 
since that first visit many years ago 
when, in our Baedeker age, we came 
into a Tennysonian land ‘‘where it 
seemed always afternoon.’’ And still— 
this time—it was always afternoon. 
London had regained its enchantment. 
The monarchy which had endured from 
Caesar's time—broken only once, by 
Oliver Cromwell—was still there. The 
Thames, flowing through the landscape 
like a silver ribbon on a rug of velvet 
green, seemed to challenge the dainty 
Seine. And never before had we viewed 
with any realizing sense the broad 
acreage of those spacious grounds— 
Hyde Park, Saint James’ Park, Green 
Park, the Palace Gardens, Regent's , 
Park, Primrose Hill, Queen’s Park, the 
Deer Park, with those antlered mon- 
archs looking at us in wide-eyed wel- 
come. The Mall—where can Paris 
match that?—running from Bucking- 
ham Palace, through a regiment of 
trees that were shooting their leaves 
when King Alfred burnt the cakes!— 
onward to the Marble Arch—and then 
coming to a quick halt at Whitehall, 
where those two guardsmen sit motion- 
less, immaculate, the symbols of power, 
astride their black horses, the world’s 
most magnificent soldiery, provoking 
Mars himseif to hopeless envy. Around 
us the public buildings reflect the in- 
destructible character of John Bull— 
Westminster, Saint Paul’s, the Parlia- 
ment, the Army and Navy, Scotland 
Yard—a thousand years will not see 
them in ruins. And then, when we go 
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into the country, there is that superb 
stretch of nature’s tapestry which leads 
to Oxford, to Broadway, to Cam- 
bridge, and everywhere is Shakespeare's 
picture of “‘the cloud-capp'd towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn tem- 
ples,” which mark the ancient and im- 
perishable glory of England. 
Which is it—Paris or London? 


CHOOSING OUR SENATORS 


N esteemed reader of the CARNEGIE 
MaGAZINE writes of a recent edi- 
torial note: 


I like the Magazine immensely—every part of 
it—and Through the Editor’s Window perhaps 
most of all. But when you suggest the repeal of 
the Sixteenth Amendment, relating to the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the people, are 
you not reactionary? Do you believe in a demo- 
cratic form of government? 


No, we do not. We believe in a re- 
publican, or representative, form of 
government, such as the master spirits 
of America gave to this nation in the 
original Constitution of the United 
States. Our fathers, while believing all 
men to be politically equal before the 
law, were too wise to be misled by any 
chimerical theory that in the great 
realm of human government one man, 
regardless of his education, intelligence, 
or character, was as good as another; 
and so they devised a system of selec- 
tion which would be ever responsive 
to the needs of the people, but never so 
weak that it would be swept from its 
ground by any outcry from the ignorant, 
the bigoted, or the incompetent. 

Dr. R. J. Berry, a distinguished brain 
surgeon of Australia, says that most of 
the people in the world are lacking 
from birth in the necessary numbers of 
brain cells to develop a mind that might 
give them a mature mentality when 
they arrive at maturity, and from this 
condition we have what, time out of 
mind, have been called the masses of 
the people. In speaking of this de- 
fective majority, Dr. Berry says that it 
comprises people who blindly and un- 
thinkingly follow new fads, new move- 


ments, and new religions, and he makes 
this significant comment: 


From the population of any civilized nation 
today remove, say, twenty per cent of the really 
‘‘brainy’’—that is, those with an adequately de- 
veloped brain, and an adequate education, and 
modern civilization would quickly degenerate to 
the primitive habits of the cave man. 


That is why philosophers have al- 
ways mistrusted the political institu- 
tion that is known throughout history 
as a pure democracy. Eighty per cent 
of the people of any nation, according to 
Dr. Berry, are lacking in the brain 
power that would give them the natural 
right to initiate and develop the es- 
sential measures of government. It is 
conceded that all the people shall par- 
ticipate in the political affairs of a 
nation, but they will walk into in- 
extricable confusion unless they choose 
and follow the leadership that exists 
in the other twenty per cent. It was 
this point of view that impelled our 
forefathers, in organizing the American 
nation, to avoid the tempting sugges- 
tion of a pure democracy and to adopt 
in its stead a republican, or repre- 
sentative, form of government. This 
theory was wisely developed in the 
construction of the two bodies of Con- 
gress—the House being chosen by uni- 
versal suffrage, while the Senate was 
elected through the choice of the 
legislatures of the various States. In 
that way the Senate was to be consti- 
tuted of exceptional men. That ar- 
rangement gave us, in the Senate, a 
check and balance against emotional- 
ism in the House, and protection from 
the unthinking outcries of the popu- 
lace. But in time Demos demanded 
possession of the whole government, 
and accordingly the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted whereby the election 
of United States Senators was taken 
away from the legislatures and given 
over to the people at large, with a 
distinct loss to the nation, both as to 
responsibility and power of character. 

Something has been said recently as 
to the lack of ability among the Senators 
from the Western States, but it is 
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scarcely fair to impute a condition 
solely to the West which is more or less 
prevalent throughout the country. 
Under the original method of choosing 
Senators—for example, in Minnesota, 
that legislature gave the country two 
of the most brilliant figures that have 
ever appeared in the Senate Chamber— 
Matthew Hale Carpenter, and at a later 
date, Cushman Kellogg Davis; and it 
might be safely said that no State mak- 
ing a choice under the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment has elected men of superior force. 
The effect of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment is what we now see—a Senate, as 
Cicero said, “‘wasting the night in 
words,” misusing its immunity to in- 
dulge in chicanery, exploiting the 
lowest forms of bigotry, shamelessly 
violating the canons of social etiquette, 
and avoiding in noisy harangues the 
broad avenues that lead to constructive 
statesmanship. Democracy, if it would 
live, can do so only by making choice 
of the able and competent among its 
members, and governing by representa- 
tion. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 162) 


good word should be carelessly robbed of its 
distinction. 
—B. K. MetviLie 


Our correspondent has made a timely sugges- 
tion. An absurd misuse of this word has just 
occurred in the daily press, where it is stated that 
Henry Ford has built ‘‘a replica’’ at Detroit of a 
New England village. Even the two dictionaries 
have given the word a wider use than it should 
have. Replica comes from “‘replicare,’” to re- 
ee But they are wrong in saying that a rep- 
ica, made by the same artist, can have the same 
value as the original. Gilbert Stuart painted some 
sixty-three portraits of George Washington, but 
only three linn were made from actual sittings. 
These three originals have an unquestionably 
higher value on the score of verisimilitude than 
the sixty odd copies of them made by Stuart. A 
reproduction of one of Stuart's original Washing- 
tons, if made by himself, would be a replica; if 
made by anyone else it would be a copy. In the 
Carnegie Institute there are accurate reproductions 
of many of the famous sculptural pieces of ancient 
and modern times, but none of them are replicas. 
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tion of New York. Pension. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Museum, 


President Board of 


Art, Ad- 


Museum, 


WiLu1AM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 
*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 
*James D. HaILMAN 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Board of Public Edu- 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 
Howarp HeErnz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 
*Joun S. HERRON 
City Father. Tech, Finance, Buildings and 
Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Cuares H. KLIngE 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 
*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 
James H. Locxnart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 
*P. J. McARDLE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
*James F. MALONE 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. 
Library, Library School, Museum. 
*AnpREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 
RicnarD Bgatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*Witi1aM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 
Aucustus K. OLIvER 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Georce E. SuHaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
*DaniEL WINTERS 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 


Art, Tech, 


Tech, 
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